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Starch survey shows: 
OUTSTANDING READERSHIP 


oF apvertisine In SCVCNICEN 


Young Women Under 20 read this advertising because 
they have money to spend—from Dad’s generosity, 


through Mom’s charge account and out of their own 
earnings and allowance of more than $4,200,000,000 a 
year—and no taxes to pay! This ability to buy creates 
amazing advertising attention! Proof: Starch studies of 


My 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: 
advertising readership in 13 representative magazinés 
show that advertisements in SEVENTEEN are the 
best read. Out of 24 comparable Starch readership 
ratings, SEVENTEEN scored 15 firsts, 6 seconds 
and 3 thirds.* 
Such high readership of SEVENTEEN’s advertising 
pages has special significance because SEVENTEEN’s 
readers are at the most impressionable age—under 20. 


Now—before fixed buying habits have set in—they’re 
first-time customers for silverware, luggage, china, 


glassware, small appliances, fine jewelry and 


15 firsts, 
6 seconds, 


3 thirds 


many other major items. 

To make a lasting impression on these customers, 
sell them NOW in SEVENTEEN—the magazine that 
in just 3 issues reaches 75% of ALL the Young Women 
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Under 20 in America**, 
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*Starch 53rd Adnorms report 
** Gilbert Youth Research 
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brand loyalty starts in... 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, N. Y.22 ¢ PlLaza 9-8100 
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ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


The economic Midyear finds advertising executives faced with their bitterest fight for the 
outlook for consumer’s dollar in several years. 
advertisers: 
The chief reason is growing pressure to increase prices—notably the steel hike 
last fortnight. Significantly, the steel boost comes just as the consumer price 
index has hit a new 15-month high, with borrowing more difficult and more 
costly. 


Key questions posed by the steel price increase and these other factors are 
these: should marketers risk already growing buyer resistance by passing the 
increase on to the consumers? Or, will there be an even more intense era of 
supermarket selling to offset lower profit margins? 


At least two key industries, both economic bellwethers, are in this dilemma: 
appliances and automobiles. 


Appliance makers probably are in the worst position. Sales of almost all 
appliances (except air conditioners) are lagging. 


Most appliance makers who have already introduced their 1958 home laundry 
lines have figured the expected steel increase into their pricing structure. 
Refrigerators, the industry’s big ticket item, probably will get price increases 
later this year. 


A slight increase in new housing starts over the last few weeks may give 
appliance makers some succor. But this is a mixed blessing: a 227-city survey by 
the National Assn. of Real Estate Boards predicts even higher prices for new 
homes in the next few months. 


In the auto market, the picture is more optimistic. It’s an open question as to 
whether automakers will pass the steel increase on to the consumers (one 
estimate is that the $6-per ton steel increase means $10 more on the new 

car price). 


What makes the question an open one is the economy-mindedness that is 
showing up. among new-car buyers (see page 20). Over-all auto sales, although 
running behind last year, are still the third best in auto history. Significantly, 
though, 58% of the autos registered by June were in the low-priced bracket, 

as against 55% last year. 


Summed up, the rising price spiral (sparked by the steel increase), the 
appliance lag and the “economy” trend in autos forecasts even stronger buyer 
resistance the rest of the year and more hard-sell advertising ahead. 


Is cigaret paper Named as the culprit in the cigaret-cancer controversy three years ago, 
the villain? | cigaret paper is back in the news again. 


This time, though, cigaret paper is getting some serious attention as a 
possible cancer-producing agent. And it’s not all because of the current furor 
over lung cancer. 
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U.S. and French scientists think that burning cigaret paper produces an 
organic compound (3,4 lai Sob a major carcinogenic (cancer-producing) 
agent. 


These scientists, experimenting with their own cigarets, also claim that the 
organic compound produced can be reduced 95% to 98%. This is done, they say, 
by treating the paper with a simple, relatively inexpensive chemical. 


Opinion over the discovery is divided. At least one researcher, the American 
Cancer Society’s Dr. Cuyler Hammond, thinks the experiments should not be 
discounted. 


On the other hand, other scientists still claim the burning cigaret paper does 
not produce enough of the organic compound to cause cancer. More 
on this next issue. . 


New products Swift & Co. (Chicago) is introducing nationally three new fruit-flavored _ 
coming up: products called Meats for Babies. The new varieties—pork with apple sauce, 
ham with raisin sauce and lamb with mint flavor—are packed in the usual 
three-and-a-half-ounce jars (in cans, west of the Rockies). The ad campaign 
(via McCann-Erickson) will include consumer magazines, baby books, medical 
publications, daytime network TV spots, newspapers, Sunday supplements and 
direct mail to new mothers. 


Carter Products (New York) is currently in the midst of the largest campaign 
it has ever used to launch a-new product. Arrid Whirl-In, a roll-on 

deodorant containing lanolin, is being promoted through spot TV and 
newspapers in major markets across the country (via Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample). 
A one-ounce container retails for 69¢. 


Harrison Laboratories (New York) enters the New York City market 

this month with a plastic nail makeup, designed to replace standard nail 
enamels. The new product, TenDay Press-on Nail Color, sells for $1.10 

(plus tax) for a four set package. Ten shades are available with four or 

five more planned. Current distribution is in New York State, but national 
distribution is planned for August. The $1,600,000 national ad campaign, 

like the New York City push, will be based on a heavy spot TV announcement 
schedule (via Product Services, Inc.). 


Insurance, mutual You can expect both life insurance companies and the mutual fund industry to 
funds sell begin selling the same market. . 


same market: 
- Last fortnight, a representative firm from each side began moving into the 


potentially lucrative variable annuity market (i.e., an annuity partly backed 
by common stocks instead of such fixed investment as bonds or mortgages). 


First, the Nationwide Insurance companies (Columbus, Ohio) revealed plans to 
train their own policy salesmen in mutual fund salesmanship. 


Nationwide’s plan, reportedly the first by a major insurance company, is a clear 
step toward the day when an insurance company will not need a separate mutual 
fund in order to sell variable annuities (several court cases are testing the 
validity of combined insurance and mutual fund sales organizations). 


Sametime, the huge Investors Diversified Services (Minneapolis) started a 


balanced income plan combining the fluctuating payments typical of a mutual 
fund with fixed, insurance-type payments. 
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Skoal! 


We admire any company which can 
turn up new ways for consumers to use 
the company’s products, just the way 
Campbell Soup Co. developed new 
ways to enjoy soup. 

That’s why we were pleased to 
see a Disneyland TV commercial by 
the American Dairy Assn., showing 
new ways to drink milk. One of the 
new drinks, however, stopped us cold: 
cold milk blended with a can of cold 
tomato soup. 

We haven’t tried this new concoction 
(and we doubt that we will) although 
it might taste good. We do have a sug- 
gestion for the American Dairy Assn., 
in case the new drink catches on: it 
needs a name. And what could be more 
appropriate than calling it a Bloody 
Elsie? 


Keats at dawn 


There are more implications than meet 
the eye, we think, in the joint plan of 
WCBS-TV and New York University 
to start a regular undergraduate credit 
course in comparative literature on TV. 

The course will run from September 
23 to January 10, from 6:30 to 7 a.m., 
Monday through Friday. Those seeking 
academic credit must first meet NYU’s 
entrance requirements, pay a tuition fee 
of $75, and read books by 16 authors 
from Stendahl to Hemingway. There 
are two exams at home and a final at 
the university. NYU says it will be 
satisfied with 200 TV students. 

The idea is intriguing, although to 
one who couldn’t make a 9 a.m. class 
in college, the hours for this course 
seem rough. What’s worse, there’s talk 
_ of putting yet another course on TV— 
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at 6 a.m. If this continues, there may 
be courses at 3, 4 and 5 a.m. In fact, 
WCBS-TV could line up courses all 
the way back to the Late, Late Show 
which winds up between 2 and 3 a.m. 

The end result could be disastrous 
commercially. The students for this TV 
course will either have to give up their 
evening TV viewing to get to bed early, 
or else cut their early morning class. 
In other words, the choice will be be- 
tween Wyatt Earp at night or Keats 
at dawn. 


Open sky 


In this competitive world, you couldn’t 
ask for two more worthy foes than 
General Electric Co. and Steve Masters, 
one a staunch fair trader and the other 
a determined discounter. Their latest 
price-cutting pecadillo, if youre up on 
these things, is the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals’ dismissal of GE’s suit against 
Masters Mail Order Co. (Washington, 
D.C.) for shipping fair traded GE ap- 
pliances to New York-customers at dis- 
count prices. 

GE plans to appeal the decision to 
the Supreme Court, which is fine be- 
cause it may finally bring a Supreme 
Court ruling to clear up the fair trade 
muddle (at least one-third of the states 
have declared fair trade laws uncon- 
stitutional in whole or in part). And a 
Supreme Court decision might mean 
that GE, if it wants to, could end fair 
trade without fear of antitrust suits. 

As for friend Masters, we think his 
advertising & promotion men missed 
a good bet. As you know, Masters tried 
to advertise discount prices on GE ap- 
pliances in New York, and all the 
dailies turned the ads down. The New 
York News finally broke the ice. 


Now if we wanted to advertise the. 


fact that New Yorkers could buy GE 
appliances at discount prices by mail, 
we would have used a little imagina- 
tion. For example, during the recent 
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heat wave, New York beaches were 
jammed with millions of people, and 
traffic was backed up for miles on the 
parkways and highways. What a cap- 
tive audience for skywriting! And at 
night, it would have been easy for a 
squadron of blimps to carry the ads 
around the city where New Yorkers 
were outdoors trying to escape the 
heat. 

In short, we don’t see why fair trade 
lawyers should have all the fun. If the 
sky’s the limit on Masters’ price-cutting, 
why can’t he use the same sky for his 
advertising? In fact, he might consider 
the idea submitted to Tide fours years 
ago by an ingenius Frenchman who 
wanted to project ads onto clouds via 
a giant searchlight. 


New horizons 


Every day another company comes 
along to demonstrate that you can per- 
suade consumers to buy just about any 
product if it’s marketed properly. How- 
ever, there has always been a group 
of products—like coffins or wheelchairs 
—for which the marketing possibilities 
are limited. Or so we thought. 

The latest company to shatter this 
illusion is Johnson & Johnson. J&J is 
now marketing plaster of Paris in four 
colors; the lucky kid who breaks an 
arm or a leg has a choice of red, yellow, 
blue or flesh tones for his cast. 

Where this will end we don’t know. 
But any day we expect to get a press 
release on the first coffin with tail fins. 


Housewarming 


Advertising agencies, it seems to us, 
are a nomadic lot. Every week or so, 
another agency pulls up stakes and 
moves to new offices where the agency 
staffers can pamper their ulcers in 
pleasant, modernistic, spacious  sur- 
roundings. 

The latest agency to relocate is The 
Rumrill Co. (Rochester, N.Y.), which 
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went the Madison Avenue boys one 
better and built an office building all 
for itself. At Rumrill’s invitation, we 
made a flying trip to Rochester (along 
with a press party in two twin-engine 
Cessnas). 

The trip was a delight, and we dis- 
embarked at Rochester airport in fine 
fettle. The Rumrill people greeted us 
warmly, shepherded us into waiting 
cars, and drove us out to their hand- 
some new $300,000 split-level head- 
quarters. After the usual signing-in 
ceremonies and a briefing by the PR 
people, we headed off for a tour of the 
building. 

From the outside at least, The Rum- 
rill Co. looks like anything but an ad- 
vertising agency; it could pass for the 
modern offices of a small but profitable 
manufacturing company in the suburbs. 
Once inside, though, the agency look 
is unmistakable: the ultra-modern furni- 
ture, the small cubicles, the pleasant 
color schemes, the inevitable conference 
room. 

We finally made our way to the back 
yard, where a huge tent housed the 
food & drink. Before we could get 
much to eat, a guide informed us that 
a special presentation was about to start 
in the screening room, so we scurried 
off to see it. 

It was a pleasant surprise, as presen- 
tations go. There were some of the 
most imaginative cartoons and jazziest 
color photographs of Madison Avenue 
we've ever seen. Nor was the verbal 
pitch lost on us, having to do with the 
personalized service a small city agency 
can offer. 

After the presentation, we worked 
our way back to the refreshment tent, 
looking for president Charles Rumrill, 
the man who 22 years ago founded the 
agency which now has 72 accounts and 
bills more than $9,000,000 annually 
(soon to be increased by $1,500,000 
from another agency in Rochester which 
Rumrill was buying). 
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We finally found the boss, a pleasant, 
heavy-set man, chatting with some of 
the guests. After complimenting him on 
his fine new building, we asked him 
whether a small city agency has the 
same profit-squeeze problem as the big 
agencies on Madison Avenue. He ad- 
mitted that he did, but explained that 
The Rumrill Co. encourages clients to 
use a fee system which takes a little of 
the edge off the profit problem. 
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Rumrill ambled off to greet some 
more visitors, we grabbed another 
scotch and hurried off to catch the 
plane back to New York. Once air- 
borne, though, we discovered that we'd 
forgotten to ask one important question: 
how does an agency staff keep up on 
office gossip in a building with no 
elevators? 


Common scents 


Today's consumer can avoid the im- 
pact of print advertising, if he wants 
to, merely by closing his eyes. But his 
nose is a sitting duck. 

This alarming bit of information 
came to us from Alfred Neuwald, pres- 
ident of Fragrance Process Co. (New 
York). His firm produces a variety of 
aromas which can be printed on paper 
in standard colors just like ink, and 
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Neuwald dropped around the other day 
to tell us about it. 


While the -idea of scented ink is 
nothing new, his aroma printing process 
allows magazines or newspapers to du- 
plicate almost any scent, including food, 
fruit, spice and beverage flavors. Neu- 
wald’s floral scents, by the way, are 
realistic enough to have Ferdinand the 
Bull doing cartwheels. 

Neuwald gave us a sneak preview of 
an- advertisement for a national soft 
drink company—due to break in some 
400 newspapers shortly — that really 
made a bottle of grape soda look and 
smell inviting on a hot day. The soft 
drink marketer is only one of several 
food and drink companies currently pre- 
paring national campaigns to capture 
the nation’s nose. 

Although the use of aromas in sell- 
ing may be new to food manufacturers, 
says Neuwald, perfume makers have 
been using it extensively in the last few 
years. Helena Rubinstein, for example, 
used over 25,000,000 scented promo- 
tion pieces last year alone. And Neu- 
wald claims he can duplicate any per- 
fume scent on the market. 

While Neuwald may have no trouble 
selling some of his more common fra- 
grances, he may have to search long 
and hard to find customers for some of 
his more unusual scents. They include, 
in case you're in the market, blackstrap 
molasses, old-fashioned pickle, fresh-cut 
grass and pizza. The one that appealed 
to us’ Neuwald calls simply, “new car.” 


Coinage 

We suspect not even Gerald Lambert 
realized the insidious trend _halitosis 
would pioneer when he coined the 
word some 30-odd years ago. Since 
then, inspired copy writers have been 
quick to capitalize on the catch-all 
word or phrase, hoping their semantic 
fabrication would gain colloquial ac- 
ceptance and eventually make Webster. 
Latest candidate for this dubious noto- 
riety is “drychosis,” originating from, of 
all places, the research laboratories of 
Lady Esther. 

~~ “Drychosis,” we were informed in a 


“press release, is simply the cosmetic 


firm’s coinage for dry skin. And the 
antidote for this sad state of dermato- 
logical affairs is the new Lady Esther 
Dry Skin Cream, which goes into na- 
tional distribution next month. “By 
fall,” the release added, “we expect 
women everywhere to speak and think 
of a dry skin condition as ‘drychosis’.” 

To find out just how the company ex- 
pects to perpetrate—er, bring this about, 
we called their PR outfit in Manhattan. 
The advertising, we were told, now 
consists of newspapers and spot radio, 
but will include national magazines in 
August. Moreover, the firm has a mer- 
chandising promotion planned for drug- 
stores, cosmetic counters and other re- 
tail outlets, where the taut-skinned fair 
sex can be serviced by an official Lady 
Esther Drychiatrist. Or at least cus- 
tomers will be intrigued by the display 
pieces affixed to placards with the eye- 
stopper: “DO YOU HAVE DRY- 
CHOSIS?” 

Well, now, we have great doubts 
about the distaff side—or anyone, for 
that matter—going into spasms about 
this, but it’s certainly possible that the 
word will achieve some popular re- 
sponse, most likely in the scripts of 
whatever TV comedians are left by 
fall. 

As for us, we're just getting over a 
case of tired blood. 


Progress 


Shed a tear for another American in- 
stitution gone the way of the 5¢ beer 
and the cigar store Indian. The newest 
loss is as painful to gag writers as it 
is to serious students of Americana. We 
have it on good authority that the 
“glad-handing salesman” is no more, 
at least in the ranks of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

GMA spokesmen report that in the 
face of rising costs and tighter profits, 
the grocery salesman of today is not the 
backslapper of yore, but a “you- 
oriented” marketing specialist who 
wants to help his customer make a 
profit. 

Next, an ad agency will announce 
a martini-less account executive. 
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Agencies’ baffling 


personnel problems 


“There are just not enough good ad- 
vertising agency people to get the 
work done as well as it should be done. 
And the current answer—swiping peo- 
‘ple from each other—is the worst kind 
of dim-bulb snatching . . . when one 
agency achieves this at the cost of a 
wildly extravagant salary boost, plus a 
vice-presidency, plus a guarantee of 
membership on the board of directors, 
the whole industry is made to look 
silly.” 

This is how BBDO general manager 
Charles Brower sums up one of the 
most baffling problems facing adver- 
tising agencies today: the need for 
many thousands of men and women— 
from executive vice-presidents down to 
trainees—to handle the ever-increasing 
agency workload. As Tide pointed out 
last issue, clients are asking for more 
& more manpower to handle skyrocket- 
ing billings, and are also demanding 
more marketing services. The prevalent 
practice of “pirating” the necessary 
manpower from other agencies is point- 
less, for it will only make more critical 
agency personnel needs over the next 
five to 10 years. 

Browers comment underscores an- 
other troublesome fact: the agencies 
with the biggest personnel headaches 
are those with the biggest billings 
(ie., the top 10 in particular, the top 
25 in general). This is easily understood 
when you look at the way agency bill- 
ings have changed in the past 10 years. 

Ten years ago agency billings were 
fairly well spread out among a large 


number of agencies (J. Walter Thomp- 
son was firmly in first place with $103 
million). Today a sizable portion of 
total billings is concentrated in just 
a handful of agencies; three agencies 
each have more than $200 million 
in billings (JWT, McCann-Erickson, 
Young & Rubicam) with several others 
reasonably close to that figure. 

Accordingly, agencies have become 
big business—but many have failed to 
change their personnel policies to adapt 
to a big business operation. In effect, 
agencies have been applying yester- 
day’s methods in trying to find to- 
day’s personnel. 


> Some current trends in the agency 
field are inadvertently helping agencies 
cope with personnel problems. For one — 
thing, the rash of mergers in the last 
five years has helped agencies meet, 
at least in part, their personnel re- 
quirements. Mergers are also helping 
agencies solve the problem of ade- 
quately staffing branch offices. In 
January, for example, Cunningham & 
Walsh consolidated with three other 
agencies (Tide—January 11) and, as 
part of the plan is exchanging creative 
and marketing personnel among the 
different offices. 

Another way the big agencies are 
coping with their personnel problems 
is through total reorganization of the 
agency structure. The best example of 
this is McCann-Erickson, with _ its 
numerous divisions, hordes of staff & 
line officers—all reporting, eventually, 
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to the agency’s operating committee. 
While reorganization may provide the 
structure for carrying an increased 
agency workload, however, it still does 
not answer the question of where the 
manpower will come from. 


> Most of the more _ progressive 
agencies realize the ideal way to get 
capable, experienced top-level person- 
nel is to develop them within the 
agency; many of the big agencies are 
therefore gradually decentralizing ex- 
ecutive authority, to permit a greater 
spread of responsibility below the jobs 
of president and executive vice-presi- 
dent. At Young & Rubicam, for ex- 
ample, an upper echelon of senior vice- 
presidents has been created to fulfill 
this function. 

Another form of this decentralization 
of authority—and another attempt to 
cope with personnel needs—is a system 
long used in the agency field: the 
“backstopping” of account groups with 
a number of senior advisors who move 
from account to account. J. Walter 
Thompson has such a body of men 
which it calls senior account repre- 
sentatives, men with anywhere from 
15 to 35 years in the agency business. 

All these moves suggest that agencies 
are slowly beginning to give more 
thought to their personnel policies and 
practices. Yet these are only makeshift 
attempts to struggle along with the 
personnel problem, not direct efforts 
to solve it. BBDO’s Brower still finds, 
for instance, that “there is now a great 
shortage in the 45-55 executive group” 
due to restricted hiring during the de- 
pression. “Fifteen years ago the war 
diverted a lot of others from the ad- 
vertising business who did not come 
back. So we're short in the 40-year 
age croup, too. On top of this, the 
advertising expenditures of our nation 
have almost tripled in the past 10 
years. 
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> One answer to this puzzling prob- 
lem is to hire men from non-agency 
fields. J. Walter Thompson president 
Norman Strouse, for one, thinks this 
is a fine idea; he reports that his agency 
has brought people in during the past 
“from the fields of grocery, drug and 
soft goods marketing, from the various 
media, from banking, law, architecture, 
accounting and engineering; from sales 
promotion and public relations, and 
from fields as wide apart as educa- 


‘tion, social service and the automobile 


business.” 

Not all such hiring has been a 
howling success. But, says Strouse, 
“when we choose thoughtfully and 
wisely, these failures are no more 
numerous than the failures we experi- 
ence among agency-trained people.” 

Actually the big advertising agency 
can only depend on this non-agency 
hiring as a stop-gap measure. In the 
last analysis, as most agency presidents 
agree, the only solution is “to grow our 
own.” Furthermore, outside hiring, de- 
centralization of authority and the like 
will not, they admit, solve their prob- 
lems of recruiting new people, getting 
the most out of the people they have 
and maintaining a good psychological 
climate to hold onto their personnel. 


> However, the agency personnel pic- 
ture—so far as the biggest agencies are 
concerned—is not all black. There are 
signs that the big agencies, although 
they've had skimpy and_ ineffectual 
personnel policies and practices in the 
past, are making haste to improve. 
After paying only lip service to busi- 
nesslike personnel methods for years, 
some of the bigger agencies are at- 
tempting to tackle the problem. 

One of the most significant signs in 
this area is the increasing importance 
that top agency officers are paying to 
the internal personnel specialist. In 
past years the hiring task fell either 


to officers of the agency, office man- 
agers or someone else—often the copy 
chief or creative head. 

Gradually the pattern is changing. 
Young & Rubicam personnel director 
Gwynne Prosser, who took the job 
in 1951 succeeding an ex-account ex- 
ecutive and an ex-copywriter, is a 
personnel veteran of 23 years. Other 
veterans are BBDO personnel director 
Phil Bliss, who joined the agency last 
year, Cunningham & Walsh personnel 
director John Sternberg, who joined 
the agency six months ago, and J. 
Walter Thompson’s Robert W. Hawes 
(who joined the agency seven years 
ago). At least one agency personnel 
director is a vice-president: Benton & 
Bowles’ Frank Noettling, a psycholo- 
gist. 

There are some observers who argue 
that hiring a personnel director is just 
so much “window dressing,” and that 
he isn’t of any real value to the agency 
unless he has a strong voice in final 
hiring decisions. But there is little 
doubt that, in the big agencies, per- 
sonnel directors are gradually getting 
the ear of agency management on hir- 
ing top executives—if not the final say. 

At Y&R, for example, personnel di- 
rector Prosser can register a dissenting 
vote on the hiring of top executives, 
although he does not make the final 
decision. On salaries, personnel sets 
those below $5,200, the Y&R operating 
committee sets salaries above that fig- 
ure. 


> The only gauge to the real value of — 


an agency’s personnel department is the 
amount of work which top manage- 
ment allows it to perform in four dif- 
ferent area: recruiting, selecting, train- 
ing and developing personnel. How 
these four jobs are conducted by per- 
sonnel departments of the country’s big- 
gest ad agencies will be covered in part 
III of this series next issue. | 
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Where agency brass comes from 


Last issue Tide reported on advertis- 
ing agency presidents — where they 
come from, what kind of training 
they ve had and numerous details of 
their personal background. In. brief, 
agency presidents average 53 years of 
age, were born in small towns, spent 
most of their lives in the agency busi- 
ness, and worked up to the presidency 
after many years in the agency. 

One of the key problems which 
agency presidents face is where their 
successors will come from. He more 
than likely will be drawn from the 
agency's top brass—the executive vice- 
president, senior vice-president or one 
of the many departmental vice-presi- 
dents. Usually these are the men 
who make up the agency's operating 
committee (which sets general agency 
management policy) and the plans 
board (which sets creative goals and 
advises lower executives on the cre- 
ative aspects of their accounts), 

If the president is concerned with 
the background of his top brass, the 
client (and prospective client) is no 
less concerned with the experience 
and background of the key men who 
will work on his account. To find out 
where this agency brass came from, 
Tide surveyed the background of al- 
most 100 senior executives in the na- 
tion’s 25 biggest agencies. 

The average age of these top 
agency executives is approximately 50 
years—only slightly younger than the 
average age of agency presidents. Ac- 
tually there is a wider age range 
among these men than among presi- 
dents; some agency executive vice- 
presidents are in their late 60's, while 
some of the newer departmental vice- 
presidents are in their early 40’s. 

Generally speaking, top agency 
brass follow the same background pat- 
tern as agency presidents: roughly 
60% have been in the agency business 
all their business lives. Better than 
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50% of the brass started in the agency 
business at the agency where they 
now work. Approximately 25% came 
from some other aspect of the adver: 
tising business; Y&R senior vice-presi- 
dent William Howard, for example, 
was previously advertising director of 
Montgomery Ward and advertising 
vice-president of R: H. Macy; and 
N. W. Ayer vice-president John W. 
Garberson worked in advertising & 
publicity at General Electric, Sateve- 
post and a Minnesota newspaper be- 
fore joining Ayer. 

Again like agency presidents, only 
a handful of top agency executives 
have non-agency experience in their 
background, usually sales or journal- 
ism. BBDO vice-president and direc- 
tor Thayer (“Tax”) Cumings, for one, 
came to the agency from the Boston 
Herald where he was a free-lance re- 
porter. 

One significant point gleaned from 
Tide’s survey. is that the senior agency 
executives have had more education, 
on the average, than the presidents; 
roughly 80% attended college. This is 
logical, since senior executives are 
generally younger. 

As a rule, senior executives majored 
in subjects closely related to their 
present work—English, business ad- 
ministration and/or journalism. Sig- 
nificantly, quite a few senior execu- 
tives are graduates of business schools; 
at Compton, for example, five top- 
level executives graduated from. col- 
lege, two from business schools. 

Like their presidents, senior agency 
executives came up to their present 
jobs via the administrative route (de- 
partmental vice-presidents, of course, 
usually specialized in the area associ- 
ated with their departments). Nearly 
60% of the top brass surveyed by 
Tide climbed into upper management 
brackets via the account service route. 
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First new Bauer & Black prod- 
uct: plastic bandages 


Plastic tape came next, pack- 
aged, with cutter 


Cotton balls sold when con- New sterile pads won’t stick “Battle ribbon” bandages 
sumers could see them to wounds were an instant success 
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products avalanche 


Six years ago, Baver & Black decided to challenge John- 


son & Johnson in its den—the first aid market. Through 


an avalanche of new products, backed by effective ad- 


vertising and merchandising, Baver & Black increased its 


bandage sales by an awesome 350%. 


The U.S. is without question the most 
health-conscious country on_ earth. 
Last year, Americans spent more than 
$2.5 billion for medicines, including 
both prescription and proprietary, and 
they shelled out $1 billion more for 
other health aids—from eye lotions and 
foot powders to hot water bottles and 
thermometers. 

One of the fastest growing segments 
of this market is first aid items, re- 
ferred to as consumer dressings in the 
trade, which last year rang up esti- 
mated sales of $140 million. And one 
of the firms playing a major role in 
this growth is the Bauer & Black divi- 
sion (Chicago) of the Kendall Co. 


> In 1951, Bauer & Black mapped out 
a market penetration campaign de- 
signed to increase its share of the first 
aid market long dominated by John- 
son & Johnson. The strategy revolved 
around a series of new products and 
new packages, including plastic ad- 
hesive tape, colored bandages for chil- 
dren and a _ tape-cutting dispenser. 
Since 1951, the whole first aid market 
has increased by a healthy 33%, and 
virtually all of this market increase was 
collared by Bauer & Black, whose share 
of market multiplied two and one half 
times over the same period. 

Before Bauer & Black launched its 
market penetration campaign in 1951, 
the bulk of its business lay in profes- 
sional lines of dressings and sutures, 
sold directly to doctors and hospitals. 
It also had consumer lines of elastic 
health supports and first aid items— 
gauze, tape, bandages, cotton, plasters 
—and marketed under the Curity brand 
name. Since it led the country in elas- 
tic products arid held a leading position 
in the hospital lines, it decided its best 
opportunity for increased sales lay in 
developing its market in consumer 
dressings, which were but a minor fac- 
tor in the field. ; 
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> This decision met with no little 
skepticism. Johnson & Johnson held 
a firm market grip on practically every 
item in the first aid field. Indeed, its 
Band-Aids were virtually a synonym for 
ready-made bandages. The field of 
wound dressings, moreover, offered 
hardly any scope to work with, totally 
lacking as it was in sensual appeals 
with its stark material of tape, cotton 
and gauze and sterile white color. 
What could possibly jar Johnson & 
Johnson’s hold? 

The obvious answer was exclusive 
new products. Albert J. Hawkes, per- 
sonable, young (40) merchandising 
manager for consumer dressings, who 
has been in on the program from its 
beginning, recently recalled: “In the 
spate of new postwar products, it was 
evident that consumers were attracted 
only to those which stood out by pos- 
sessing some striking advantage. First 
aid had long been stable without sig- 
nigicant change; there was but little 
difference between competing products. 
But buying habits were firmly on the 
side of Johnson & Johnson. To alter 
this status quo required something real- 
ly revolutionary—a product with a visi- 
ble and demonstrable advantage over 
the existing one. In other words, im- 
pact.” 


> Out of this came Curad, the first 
plastic bandage, which went directly 
after the competition’s biggest item, 
Band-Aids. Curad was announced in 
October, 1951, via a Life ad which 
blazoned its indubitable exclusiveness: 
a plastic coating which was waterproof, 
washable, ultra-flexible. In addition, 
its pad contained a new patented medi- 
cation “Furacin-Tyrothricin,” said to 
kill or inhibit all 28 of the germs that 
infect wounds. Its name, too, was part 
of the plan for exclusiveness—a brand 
name of its own to set it apart from 
the former group of “Curity dressings.” 


Balls at your cosmetic coun 
ter—-sHan! : 


Bauers Bl 


Diesen of The Rendall Gomaaty 


Pom-Pom cotton balls for use with 
cosmetics come in pastel colors 


Curad proved to have impact. 
Backed by skillful advertising and pro- 
motions, it was an immediate sales suc- 
cess. The revolutionary bandage, to- 
gether with its imitators (Johnson & 
Johnson climbed on the bandwagon 
three months later with plastic Band- 
Aids), began a relentless drive which 
by last year left the old cloth-type 
bandage with less than 10% of the 
market. 

Plotting the advertising course for 
Curad were (and still are) George A. 
Percy, B&B advertising manager, and 
George R. Stege, account supervisor 
for Curity products at the firm’s agen- 
cy, Leo Burnett Co. (Chicago). Says 
Percy: “Testing showed television to 
be an excellent medium for demon- 
strating Curad’s advantages over the 
old type bandage. We made heavy 
use of both network shows and spot 
announcements. Print, too, particularly 
magazines and Sunday supplements, 
played a big part in putting the new 
idea across. In both mediums the ad- 
vertising strategy was to draw a dra- 
matic comparison between the old and 
new products. Appeals were directed 
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mainly at women, who are the chief 
buyers of first aid items.” 


> While advertising was moving the 
customer to Curad, Hawkes’ merchan- 
dising department was moving Curad 
to the customer with a series of clever 
promotions. These dramatized the 
product’s waterproof quality. Some 
10,000 goldfish bowls were placed in 
drugstores, with Curad bandage strips 
floating among the swimming fish. 
Later, some 20,000 mechanical hands 
bearing both old and new type band- 
ages dipped in and out of basins dis- 
played on counters across the nation. 
Frogs propelled about in tanks with 
plastic bandages on their backs. Miss 
Curity, too, was put to work selling 
Curad. The smiling nurse doll which 
B&B brought out in 1950 as a store 
promotion for Curity dressings (and 
had become so popular a doll manu- 
facturer was turning them out for re- 
tail trade), now stood crisp and white 
among the new bandages, offering 
replicas of herself as Curad premiums. 

The plan was to get Curad running 
on a stable market course before 
launching other new products, to il- 
lumine it as a sort of comet which 
would pull along other products—old 
ones as well as new ones to come—in 
its sales orbit. Thus Curity advertising 
money went behind the new bandage, 
with other first aid items receiving 
subordinate attention in the copy. 
Percy's and Hawkes’ departments con- 
tinued to turn out sales campaigns 
marked by creativity and showmanship. 
B&B is organized along functional lines 
with one central advertising depart- 
ment serving all six of the company’s 
product groups, each of which has its 
own merchandising manager. 


> For three years, while Curad’s star 
was rising (it later added flesh tones 
in addition to white), new products 
were being developed in B&B’s exten- 
sive research laboratories. Curad’s ex- 
citement had stimulated a flow of new 
ideas which came from every personnel 
level. A new idea contest was held 
for salesmen. Consumers sent in sug- 
gestions for new products. Hawkes’ 
department screened ideas, passed 
them on to research for testing and 
development. 

Then, in 1954, B&B began the rapid- 
fire launching of product firsts which 
were to become the talk of the indus- 
try. Early in the year it brought out 
rolled plastic tape in a transparent dis- 
penser with cutter that clipped the tape 
neatly and instantly. Earlier tape cut- 
ters had performed unsatisfactorily and 
had been withdrawn from the market. 

The clear plastic dispenser met two 
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of Hawkes’ packaging goals, which 
were to make containers that were 
useful to the customer and, in recogni- 
tion of modern merchandising trends, 
useful to the retailer by displaying the 
product. And discerning that first aid 
products were largely impulse pur- 
chase items, Hawkes’ department was 
the first to sell retailers on the idea of 
departmentalizing them in open dis- 
plays (see cut). To further encourage 
this practice, advertising & merchan- 
dising personnel collaborated on cre- 
ating special display units for the re- 
tailer. Smaller units were supplied 
free, larger ones installed at cost. 


> Next came Tensor, the first elastic 
bandage made with live rubber thread, 
thus permitting more uniform and con- 
trolled bandage support. After Tensor 
came cotton balls, a packaging first, 
and the brainchild of Hawkes, himself. 
Cotton balls had been retailed for some 
time in plain blue and white boxes, 
but without much success; rolled cot- 
ton packs far outsold it. Hawkes’ 
hunch that most consumers weren’t 
aware of cotton balls was borne out by 
a survey that showed more than half of 
those interviewed thought cotton was 
sold only in rolls. If customers could 
be converted to the handier cotton 
balls, they’d use much more cotton, 
he reasoned. 


> Further noting that first aid items 
were being sold more and more in 
supermarkets, and that drugstores were 
moving steadily toward that type op- 
eration, Hawkes believed first aid 
might well take a cue from supermar- 
kets. The result of this reasoning was 
cotton balls packed in transparent plas- 
tic bags like marshmallows, labeled for 
baby care. 

But the most revolutionary product 
of them all was the Telfa sterile pads 
which B&B brought out in 1956. -Prob- 
ably the most important advance in 
surgical dresisngs made in this cen- 
tury, the new wound pad is both non- 
adherent and ultra-absorbent. A coat- 
ing of non-toxic perforated plastic pre- 
vents the bandage sticking to wounds, 
thus eliminating painful removal, while 
a cellucotton interior provides maxi- 
mum absorption for wound drainage. 
Promoted as the “mercy bandage,” 
Talfa has had a good retail reception 
and has made major inroads in the 
hospital and professional fields. 


> For several years, B&B sat on a hot 
product possibility, waiting until the 
time was ripe. The idea, dreamed up 
by one of its top executives, was to 
make brightly colored bandages for 
children. But the company wanted to 


get Curad bandages firmly established 
before splitting the market with a spe- 
cial child’s bandage in plastic. In 1955, 
the company made up some colored 
bandages for testing purposes. One 
group of researchers contacted children 
at nursery schools and playgrounds 
measuring their reactions to the bright 
bandages, while another group inter- 
viewed mothers. Both found positive 
response: children went for the gay 
colors, and mothers liked the idea of 
something to distract children from 
their wounds. 

Curad Battle Ribbons were intro- 
duced to the small fry in January, 1956, 
on the Howdy Doody and Captain Kan- 
garoo television shows. The message 
was carried to parents over the Arthur 
Godfrey CBS morning show. Free 
sample folders of the colored bandages 
were placed in boxes of regular Curad. 
B&B salesmen helped retailers set up 
special Battle Ribbon displays in stores 
all over the country and stood by to 
keep stocks replenished. The novel 
bandage enjoyed an unexpected wind- 
fall. The special children’s bandage 
captured the imagination of the na- 
tion’s press, particularly women’s sec- 
tions, which devoted reams of copy 
and photographs to Battle Ribbons. 
This publicity, coupled with the 
planned merchandising, resulted in 
run-away sales. 


> Last October, B&B decided plastic 
could stand still another departmental- 
ization—special bandages for boys and 
girls. Children’s television and Sun- 
day supplements announced that Bat- 
tle Ribbons were now being made with 
imprints of battleships and planes for 
boys and with hearts and stars for girls. 
Says Hawkes: “We feel we have 


changed the habits of kids, who now 
demand a bandage different from the | 


kind adults use.” He claims that Bat- 


tle Ribbons have contributed handily: 


to B&B’s over-all ready-bandage sales, _ 


which now stand 350% higher than 


when plastic was introduced in 1951. 


Latest new product to roll off the 
B&B assembly line is Pom-Pom cotton 
balls. Pom-Poms come in assorted 
colors packed in transparent bags and 
are specially treated for controlled ab- 
sorption. Introduced in January via 
food chain women’s magazines they 
have been promoted as a “new color 
note for your dressing table.” 


> Collectively, this dazzling parade of 
product innovations has given Johnson 


& Johnson its first serious competition. — 


Perhaps a measure of it is that six 
years ago it was claiming 90% of the 
market for most of its first aid items, 


today it speaks more often of 70%. 
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Yes, Piel’s popularized the 


idea—especially among company 


executives. Now advertisers 


try to outdo each other in making 


Jello Instant Pudding 


the sell even. seem more 


enjoyable (see cuts). 


Tu television commercials pictured 
on this and the following pages illus- 
trate one of advertising’s most pro- 
vocative new trends—the effort to sell 
by leaving people with a pleasant 
feeling about your product, or what is 
commonly called the soft sell. 

The soft sell turned up some time 
ago in the outdoor medium (for in- 
stance, Life’s now famous Savignac 
posters) and in the magazines (e.g., 
the campaign for Capezio shoes). Re- 
cently, it has invaded radio, where 
there are dozens of examples: Beech- 
Nut Coffee, Pall Mall and Cavalier 
cigarets, Pepperidge Farms and Arn- 
old’s baked goods, to cite a few. But 
nowhere, for reasons that hardly need 
explaining, is the trend more notice- 
able than in the newest medium. 

Benton & Bowles’ television art di- 
rector Daniel Content explains that 
“advertisers are finally discarding the 
concept that they have only a moment 
to put across your message, so they had 
better do it hard and fast. More im- 
portant, they realize that the audience 
is not merely sitting there, waiting to 
be sold on their product. An advertiser 
has to make it worthwile for the au- 
dience to watch his commercial. In 
fact, he has to entertain them.” 

Actually, Chase Manhattan — has 
aired what might be called soft-sell 
commercials since 1953, Proctor Elec- 
tric since 1954, But Piel’s Harry & 
Bert generally get credit for popular- 
izing the idea among company execu- 
tives, very possibly because the execu- 
tives recognized in Bert somebody fa- 
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miliar. At any rate, the last year or so 
has produced a flood of soft-sell com- 
mercials, nearly all of them, interest- 
ingly enough, in hard-sell product 
fields. Alka-Seltzer commercials are an 
example in drugs, Zest in soap, Ches- 
terfield and Parliament in cigarets, 

Coca-Cola, Pet Milk, Jello, Sugar Jets 

in food. 

The trend, however, is not restricted 
to the so-called quick-sell products. 
Ford reports success with soft-sell com- 
mercials for automobiles, which are 
hardly impulse items, and so does 
Chevrolet and Nash. A member of a 
like industry, Frigidaire, is thinking 
about trying the idea. 

Soft-sell commercials are of two 
distinct varieties. The older and more 
widely used technique is, of course, the 
animated cartoon. Jello Instant Pud- 
ding, for one, has taken the cartoon 
idea a step further than lightly calling 
attention to the product’s benefits. “We 
wanted to put across a strong selling 
message in the most pleasing way pos- 
sible,” explains Jello Instant Pudding 

product manager Robert Haynes. “And 
we also wanted to entertain the kid- 
dies, who certainly put pressure on 
Mamma to buy.” Jello manages to do 
both by having a little boy like Jello 
pudding enough to mix up a bow! for 
himself (see cuts). Jello pudding, in 
short, has added to cartoons product 
demonstration—the implicit message is 
“so easy a child can do it”—and main- 
tained the entertainment value of its 
commercial. 

The newer soft-sell technique is the 
use of everyday people in realistic 
(but pleasant or enjoyable) situations. 
Parliament cigaret commercials are a 
notable example of this technique. 
The people in its commercials indicate 
careful casting—a cab driver, for in- 
stance, seems like a cab driver. There 
is also an effort to get away from arti- 
ficial situations and artificial dialog. 

Actually, this soft-sell technique— 
and the key is realism—is the one with 
the more promise for advertisers, since 
it can be applied to virtually any prod- 
uct and situation. 

Do soft-sell commercials sell goods? 
Jello’s Haynes, for one, certainly thinks 
so. He launched two new Jello Instant 
Pudding flavors, lemon and banana, 
via television with the animated car- 
toon of the little boy, reports “great 
success.” Parliament advertising man- 
ager Alan Bick says that product’s 
sales increased considerably with the 
use of television and the soft-sell com- 
mercials. And Cunningham & Walsh 
account executive Sheldon Weeks at- 
tributes an “enormous” rise in Chase 
Manhattan savings accounts as a re- 
sult of soft-sell campaign. seal 
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The 


booming market 
for economy cars 


Although sales of U.S. cars are plodding along at a steady 


pace, one segment of the automobile market is demon- 


strating spectacular growth: economy cars. Here’s why 


this market developed, how fast it’s growing, and why 


GM finally decided that economy cars are here to stay. 


Wen General Motors announced 
last month that its British-built Vaux- 
hall (above) and German-made Opel 
would be sold in the U.S., it was more 
than an acknowledgment by GM of 
the booming market for economy cars. 
It is an indication that what’s good 
for the country may also be good for 
General Motors. 

By importing its European-made cars 
into the U.S., GM is conceding at last 
that a sizable number of Americans 
want and need a smaller, more econom- 
ical automobile. This year alone, an 
estimated 200,000 economy cars will be 
sold in the U.S., including 16 foreign 
makes (not counting higher-priced 
sports cars) and at least two domestic 
makes. And although this constitutes 
no threat to Detroit’s traditional “big 
car” market—the 200,000 economy cars 
only amount to 3% of a 6,000,000-car 
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market—the trend to small cars is un- 
mistakable: 

e Germany’s Volkswagen, which sold 
only 1,200 cars here in 1953, last 
year sold a whopping 50,000—and 
should sell at least 65,000 in 1957. 

© American Motors’ Rambler jumped 
from 40,000 sales in 1953 to more than 
71,000 in 1956—and may hit 85,000 
this year. 

e France’s Renault, which exported a 
grand total of 110 cars to the U.S. in 
1953, sold 3,000 here last year—and 
could have 1957 sales of 24,900. 

e American Motors’ pint-size British- 
built Metropolitan, introduced in 1954, 
sold more than 7,000 units last year— 
and will probably double that this year. 
e Ford Motor Co., which imports its 
four: British-made models, sold only 
3,600 cars here in 1953—but plans to 
sell 20,000 this year. 


> Further evidence of the potential of 
this economy car market is the speed 
at which other European manufacturer. 
are moving into the U.S. Sweden’s 
Volvo is already established on the 
west coast, and the Saab is moving 
in fast. Italy designed two new serie 
of Fiats just for the U.S. market, and 
Britain redesigned its Hillman, Sun- 
beam and Morris to appeal to U.S. 
motorists. Germany is bringing the 
Borgward and Lloyd, and even Japan is 


considering building a small car for 


the U.S. market. 


The creation of this market in De- 
troit’s backyard is directly related to. 
the changing design of U.S. cars. In 
recent years, domestic auto makers have 
made their cars longer, wider, heavier, 
more powerful, less economical. Prices 
have been rising steadily, to the point 
where a so-called low-priced car—fully, 
equipped—costs upward of $2,500. 
With more power accessories and more’ 
complicated equipment, maintenance: 
and repair costs have soared. Traffic 
and parking problems have further 
stimulated public desire for a small, 
economical, maneuverable car. 


Some companies tried to fill this; 
void in the auto market. But the Henry 
J., Willys and Hudson Jet were all, for 
one reason or another, unsuccessful. 
And they appeared to substantiate the 
view of many industry executives that, 
as one put it, Americans would rather 
enlarge their garages than drive a small 
car. 


American Motors was one of the first 
U.S. auto makers to try seriously to 
disprove this theory. It introduced the 
Rambler in the U.S. some six years, 
ago, but only last year began promoting 
it effectively; three years ago, the com- 
pany arranged to have the Metropolitan 
built to its specifications in England 
and sold here. Studebaker-Packard 
only recently introduced its Scotsman 
series, and is currently producing “a 
couple thousand” per month. 


> General Motors’ entry into the U.S. 
economy car market should be a spur 
to even bigger sales. Far from resent- 
ing it, most foreign car makers feel 
that GM will help make the market 
bigger; it should, as one British auto 
executive put it, “sharpen up the mar- 
ket.” 

GM will start this fall importing an 
estimated 1,000 Vauxhalls a month (to 
be sold by Pontiac dealers) and about 
1,000 Opels a month (via Buick deal- 
ers). As distribution expands, sales 
should hit an anticipated peak of 2,000 
a month of each make. Although prices 
on the new cars have not been an- 
nounced, insiders believe they will fall 
in ‘the $1,800 bracket. 

This leaves Chrysler Corp. as the 
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‘only U.S. manufacturer without an 
economy car, either home-built or im- 
ported. However, Chrysler engineers 
have been studying and testing small 
cars for a number of years (so, admits 
Ford, are its engineers); the chances 
are, however, that with high U.S. labor 
costs Chrysler would try to buy a Euro- 
pean manufacturing company rather 
than develop a small car for production 
in the U.S. 


> Advertising for economy cars has run 
into several barriers. The first is that 
the overwhelming majority of small car 
sales in the past (specifically foreign 
cars) have been in the coast areas: Cali- 
fornia, New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Florida. This has restricted 
most advertisers to local media, gen- 
erally newspapers, with the ads doing 
little more than identifying the local 
dealers handling the car. 


One trend developing fast may re- 
move this barrier: sales of small cars 
are rapidly spreading inland, For the 
first four months of this year, total 
foreign car sales in the U.S. increased 
95% over 1956's first four months—but 
sales in the 29 inland states increased 
a rousing 141%. As sales reach more 
national proportions, more national ad- 
vertising can be used to stimulate de- 
mand even further. 


Economy car manufacturers face yet 
another advertising problem: they must 
compete for consumer attention with ad 
budgets which are miniscule compared 
to the Big Three. Small car adver- 
tisers search long and hard for that one 
theme which, they hope, will catch 
the consumer’s fancy amidst the welter 
of big car advertising. 


> Interestingly, domestic and foreign 
economy car makers take somewhat di- 
vergent advertising approaches. U.S. 
companies (American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard) play heavily on 
the specific advantages of their small 
cars over bigger U.S. cars: lower price, 
more economy, greater maneuverability, 
easier parking, etc. Foreign economy 
car makers, on the other hand, usually 
ignore specific advantages, try instead 
to create an atmosphere of happy mo- 
toring, to stress the pleasures that come 
with driving a small car. 


With the sudden growth of the econ- 
omy car market, two critical ques- 
tions have arisen. The first is whether 
economy car sales will cut into sales 
of America’s low-priced three: Ford, 
Chevrolet and Plymouth. The second: 
what effect will economy car sales have 
on the U.S. used car market? If many 
of the 10-12,000,000 Americans who 
buy used cars every year switch to 
economy cars, U.S. dealers may soon 
find themselves in serious trouble. 
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Foreign economy car makers 
generally ignore specific fea- 
tures in their ads, stress more 
the pleasures of owning and 
driving a small car. 
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_. Ff x 
ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Ad of the month 


First there was cheese in a great big 
chunk and the grocer cut off hunks for 
his customer. Then the cheese-maker 
made it easier to sell his product by 
putting it up in the smaller hunks and 
shipping it in little boxes. Then he 
made it easier to use by cutting it into 
wedges, slices or shreds. And now he 
is dicing it into cubes and packing it 
in a transparent envelope along with 
colored toothpicks. 

Because it mirrors so well America’s 
trend toward greater convenience and 
more elegance, Armour’s presentation 
of “Cheddar Cubes” is hereby nomi- 
nated as “Ad of the month” (see cut). 
What could be more mundane than 
cheese? Yet here you see it as an ac- 
cessory to gracious living, nestled 
among fresh strawberries and_pine- 
apple or combined with olives, onions 
and bacon. 

“Instant appetizers” are a classic ex- 
ample of sound marketing strategy for 
modern America. 


Armour ad: the trend to convenience 
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Denouement and 
disillusion 


Introduction of “The Influential” cer- 
tainly rates as an outstanding effort. 
It may well have been the best teaser 
campaign of all time. It had every- 
body guessing, from youngsters to com- 
muters. Columnists who found out the 
secret gleefully broke the news. Gags- 
ters and cartoonists paid it the tribute 
of take-offs. 

But then came the official denoue- 
ment and, I’m afraid, unofficial dis- 
illusion. The follow-through is just 
not as good as the build-up. 

The idea of an influential market has 
simply become old-hat. Too many 
media have sold it too long and in too 
many ways for the story to have im- 
pact when based on rather dull statis- 
tics. 

It’s essentially the same story as The 
New Yorker’s “sell the people other 
people copy” or Ladies’ Home Journal’s 
“never underestimate the power of a 
woman” or The Time Reader—and not 
as persuasive. 

Of course, a certain amount of bene- 
fit accrued from the teaser campaign 
itself. But it’s a pity that the same dar- 
ing and imagination was not used to 
make The Influential come alive as a 
flesh-and-blood reader of Satevepost 
instead of burying him under Politz 
statistics. 


Clarity versus 
grammatical nicety 


Crest Toothpaste arrests attention with: 
“It’s 3 to 1 your family has soft spots 
in their teeth right now.” Academicians 
may shudder at the singular verb and 
plural pronoun for the same subject; 
but edit the sentence and see what 
happens. 

“Your family has spots in its teeth” 
or “Your family have spots in their 
teeth” might be correct, but they’re 


awkward to American eyes and ears. 

Winston makes capital of a similar — 
situation with its TV spot that shows 
a young couple on a campus. She says, 
“Winston tastes good.” He adds, “Like 
a cigarette should.” A passing professor 
corrects him with “As a cigarette 
should.” 

Admen should know their grammar 

. and when to flaunt it. 


Tried, true and trite 


In semi-sadness, and certainly not in 
anger, this column notes the defection 
of what appeared to be a fellow-cru- 
sader. Late last year a welcome letter 
arrived from The Parker Pen Co. It 
expressed agreement with our conten- 
tion that “new” is advertising’s most 
overworked word. More than that, it 
pointed out that introduction of the 
Parker 61 consciously eschewed the 
word. And so it did. 

But alas! The latest ad for this pen 
uses as the first two words in the 
headline “Dramatically new.” Body 
copy opens with “Newness” and “new” 
appears several times in its familiar 
adjectival role. 

As products grow older in point of 
time they seem to become newer in ad- 
vertising copy. 


Smart stuff 


e The editor-publisher of Playboy ac- 
knowledges orders from new advertis- 
ers with an individually typed two- 
page letter and a profit statement “be- 
cause such frankness is warranted by 
your expression of faith in our pub- 
lication.” 

e Hardware Mutuals runs standard-size 
pages but pays for bleed and uses the 
margins for hand-written comments on 
the text. 

e Sears, Roebuck is upgrading fast 
with high-style full-color advertising in 
national magazines. It’s one more in- 
stance of a shrewd marketer recogniz- 
ing that America’s taste level is reach- 
ing higher plateaus every year. 


Pie in the sky? 


The pizza craze shows no signs of abat- 
ing. Chesterfield’s TV commercials fea- 
ture the world’s biggest pizza pie. 
Seven-Up “just naturally goes with a 
bite of this spicy feast.” Flavor Kist 
Pizza Crackers have “all the delicious 
flavor in handy snack form.” Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee offers all the makings in 
one box. Even the sedate Schrafft’s 
chain offers toasted muffins that are a 
reasonable facsimile. And a high-tem- 
perature oven for turning em out at 
home is on the market. 

Get ready for anything from pizza- 
flavored chewing gum to Pizzaporium 
vending machines. 
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® 
THE WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Short hops 
over Europe 


After sounding off last issue on the 
rigors and pleasures of being a trans- 
atlantic plane passenger, this week I’m 
tossing compliments and criticisms at 
another type of air travel—the short 
hops which transform European cities 
into neighbors. What an_ incredible 
amount of activity you can now cram 
into a single day! To eat breakfast in 
Copenhagen, lunch above the clouds, 
and tea at Hampton Court near Lon- 
lon—although I’m innured to many 
modern miracles, this one really thrilled 


me. 

All flights (and I happened to use 
only European lines) left within 15 
minutes of schedule. Safety was taken 
for granted. So it was in the small 
touches that differences became ap- 
parent. 

As you might expect, Air France won 
hands down in the culinary depart- 
ment. On other lines the food was 
disappointing. Both SAS and Sabena 
are still using pillows as props for their 
galley trays, a custom I thought had 
gone out of style a long time ago. 

When seats were not reserved for 
tourist passengers, the preliminaries on 
the ground resembled a rat-race. Nor- 
mally well-bred people jostled ruth- 
lessly to be first aboard. KLM avoided 
this by having us embark in alpha- 
betical order. SAS considerately as- 
signed seats at the ticket counter. One 
of these methods should be adopted by 
other lines. Advance information about 
the service would make passengers feel 
more relaxed and is a point to play 
up in advertising. 

And now for a few observations on 
individual lines: 

KLM lived up to the Dutch reputa- 
tion for efficiency. Among the con- 
veniences we enjoyed: a uniformed es- 
cort who conducted us through the 
maze of customs and _ immigration 
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formalities; an unusually attentive and 
friendly crew; easily accessible fold- 
back trays attached to the seat in 
front, and, small detail, numbered 
hangers for our coats. 

Aboard SAS, I appreciated the com- 
prehensive safety leaflet, the slanted 
racks which were safe for hand lug- 
gage and the supply of up-to-date news 
magazines. 

As for Sabena, despite the stress 
on service in its advertising, the flight 
I took was undistinguished. The line 
did not succeed in its attempt to give 
me that “being at home” feeling. 


What’s being said? 


Both at the air terminals and aloft I 
found it difficult and at times impos- 
sible to understand the information 
being dispensed over public-address 
systems. I had almost as much trouble 
with American and British voices 
speaking English as I did with foreign 
accents. 

On the ground this meant that, in- 
stead of relaxing with a drink or cup 
of coffee, we had to hover near the 
departure gate to be sure of making 
the flight. In the air, of course, the 
consequences could be far more serious 
in the unlikely event that emergency 
instructions have to be issued. Airlines 
should find—and supply—a remedy for 
this universal problem. 


Oh, Idlewild 


Of the seven international airports I 
visited, our Idlewild has the dubious 
distinction of being the worst. On the 
way out, seats in the waiting area 
were at such a premium that passengers 
scrambled for them as avidly as chil- 
dren playing “musical chairs” at a 
party. 

Coming back, we were confronted 
with a series of long lines and dingy 
reception rooms. Bad enough for 


Americans who know that a lot of 
wonderful things lie ahead. Worse for 
foreigners, to whom this was a horrible 
welcome. 

I hope that the new international 
reception room now being constructed 
will be not only functional but also 
attractive. We could borrow ideas from 
airports abroad and also from other 
U.S. cities, most of which do a better 
job of saying “hello.” 


“Trial offer’ trouble 


Lucien Greif, of Madison Ave. and 
Thornwood, N.Y., has related to me an 
exasperating contretemps with a mail- 
order book company. Seems that a few 
months ago Mrs. G. accepted a trial 
offer to receive two books, one free 
to keep, the other on trial. She returned 
the trial book within a week after 
receiving and got a follow-up post card 
acknowledging that it had been sent. 
Soon afterwards, to their utter amaze- 
ment, the G’s received a series of let- 
ters demanding payment and then the 
monstrous debt of $1.65 was actually 
turned over to a collection agency. 

Instead of capitulating, Mr. G. spent 
almost $1.65 in postage writing to 
the company, the Better Business Bu- 
reau and the U.S. Post Office. The 
latter two did not offer much help. But, 
eventually, a post card came from the 
publisher stating that “we have no 
record of the book you sent, but rather 
than put you to the trouble of tracing 
it we have given you credit for the 
item.” 

Since Mr. G runs his own engineer- 
ing and industrial publicity firm, his 
crusade took a lot of valuable time. 
I admire him for being a man of prin- 
ciple. 

My own “guinea pig” experience a 
while back with a mail-order offer 
from another publisher was much more 
satisfactory. I returned the trial book 
within the 10-day “examination period” 
and never heard another word on the 
subject. 

Whether the firm with which the 
Greifs tangled was remiss in ethics or 
just in efficiency, no outsider can de- 
termine. But it was remiss in the art of 
customer relations. This sort of stu- 
pidity can harm the entire industry. 


Semantic treatment 


First it was decided to dignify the 
menial chores of scrubbing and iron- 
ing by glorifying the “housewife” as 
“homemaker.” Now it’s pregnant wom- 
en who are getting the semantic treat- 
ment. A new term has been devised for 
“maternity smock.” I report, with a 
slight shudder, that the traditional garb 
is being referred to as a “hatching 
jacket.” 
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GED avveRTISING INDEX 


It had to end somewhere. Network television’s spec- 
tacular growth had to begin leveling off, if only 
because of a shortage of available time. Apparently, 
that leveling off period is here. 


The Tide Advertising Index, prepared by J. K. 
Lasser & Co., shows that the upward spiral of reve- 
nue in network TV is settling down to more normal 
growth. For the first four months of this year, net- 
work TV ad volume was less than 8% above 1956's 
like period; in its heyday, TV network was registering 
gains of 30% and more for comparable periods of 
time. And for the month of April, TV took third 
place behind general magazines and business publi- 
cations in terms of volume increase over April, 1956. 


National advertising volume for major measur- 
able media in April was up 5.4% over the same 
month last year, from 218.8 Index points to 230.7. 


Here’s how the individual media fared: 


® General Magazines registered the biggest gain, a 
15.4% jump in April over last April, from 196.2 
Index points to 226.5. 


@ Business publications shot up 11.0%, from 203.7 
points to 226.1 (for the year to date, business papers 
climbed 10.4%, the biggest of any medium). 


@ Network TV jumped 5.8%, from 365.8 points to 
386.9. 


@ Outdoor was up slightly, from 175.8 points to 
176.5, a gain of 0.4%. 


@ Both newspapers and farm publications were 
down, the former 4.1% (from 217.1 points to 208.1) 
and the latter 3.7% (from 170.7 points to 164.3). 


The network TV Index figure for March has been 
revised, from 408.9 to 409.8. Network radio figures 
are not reported, due to rate complications, but an 
estimate is included in the national advertising total 
for consistency. 


NETWORK. TELEVISION 


National advertising for 
April, 1957 


up 9.4% 


over April, 1956 


MAGAZINES USINESS PUBLICATION 


up 


15.4% 


OUTDOOR 


“YEAR TO DATE 


1957 1956 % Change 
National advertising ..201.6....193.2....up 4.3% 
Newspapers ......... 187.7....188.8 .down 0.6% 


General magazines ...168.4....158.6....up 6.2% 
Network television ....393.7....365.3....up 7.8% 


OUTGOOT. teak cite sss oes 145.0....145.8 .down 0.5% 
Farm publications ....142.5....145.4 .down 2.0% 
Business papers ...... 210.4....190.6....up 10.4% 


All index figures are based on 
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THREE-MONTH TREND 


April March February 

1957 1957 1957 
National advertising ...... 230.7....215.2....190.7 
Newspapers ............. 208.1....199.3....181.§ 
General magazines ....... 226.5....187.9....151.4 
Network television ....... 386.9....409.8*.. 369.8 
Outdoors inc): a ae 176.5... 1S Oe 
Farm publications ........ 164.3....159.4....163.% 
Business papers .......... 226.1... / 220.3 204.6 

*Revised 


100 equal to the 1947-1949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 1951 average. 
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{* is the concluding article in Tide’s series on problems 


advertisers face in getting dealers to use dealer aid material. 


Previous articles explored advertisers’ general problems in creating 


& distributing displays, and the display peculiarities of drug outlets, 


supermarkets, appliance stores and department stores. This install- 


ment sums up and focuses the series’ findings. The conclusion: the 


waste—of money and marketing opportunity—is mainly the fault of 


advertisers themselves. 


Dealer aids: $1 billion waste? 


Do you, an advertiser, understand to a 
reasonable degree, the realities of the 
retailing side of your industry? Dealers 
in most major industries don’t think so. 
That is the one fact that recurred and 
recurred in Tide’s_ exploration of 
whether and to what extent dealers use 
sales aids provided them by manufac- 
turers—sales aids which cost advertisers 
a total of $1 billion a year. Right or 
wrong, the dealers regardless of indus- 
try have these chief complaints: 

e Advertisers can’t make up _ their 
minds whether their display materials 
are designed for counter stores or self- 
service outlets—or both, or neither. 

e Advertisers seem incapable of ac- 
cepting the fact that floor space and 
wall space in most retail establishments 
is sharply limited—for instance, that 
there are just so many light fixtures in 
the average store from which decora- 
tive freeform mobiles can be suspended. 
e Many advertisers seem to be in a 
quandary over whether to design dis- 
plays for year-round use or to integrate 
them with special seasonal promotions. 
e In the case of seasonal items, a de- 
pressingly large number of manufac- 
turers are unable to get the point-of- 
sale into the hands of retailers far 
enough in advance for it to do any 
good, 

e Many advertisers resolutely ignore 
the fact that other marketers compete 
with them for valuable display space 
in retail stores. 

e Too many manufacturers, bemused 
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by the concept of a retail store as noth- 
ing more than a warehouse for pre- 
sold branded merchandise, simply can’t 
conceive that a retailer might prefer 
to display his own promotional material 
rather than advertiser’s. 

e Lastly, retailers complain that not 
enough advertisers know what kind of 
point-of-sale is best for the product 
and best for the store. Techniques, 
says dealers, vary from displays which 
are content to remind to displays which 
actively sell; from counter cards to 
racks which stock merchandise; from 
small, dignified displays to massive die- 
cut affairs in screaming colors. 


> It’s quite true, of course, that manu- 
facturers can’t be wholly damned for 
mishandling dealer aids. Previous ar- 
ticles in this series pointed out that in 
supermarkets, for example, almost no 
amount of ingenuity or imagination 
will serve to overcome the basic ob- 
stacle to effective display: lack of 
space. Then again, the variety of out- 
lets served by the drug & toiletry in- 
dustry prevents any uniform display 
program on a national scale from satis- 
fying all—or even most—of the retailers 
involved. Quite creditably, a number 
of merchandising executives in this 
field are working out fairly good com- 
promise solutions (Tide—May 10). 
Nevertheless, not enough is being 
done. One reason, perhaps, is that 
quite a few advertisers aren’t suf- 
ficiently convinced of the value of 


dealer aids in terms of actual sales 
made. As one appliance marketer puts 
it, “as dealer function changes, so does 
this area. Right now there is less need 
for dealer aids, more need for hitting 
the consumer directly.” While this 
uncompromising stand is in the minor- 
ity, quite a few marketers are luke- 
warm about point-of-sale. Some be- 
lieve the money could be better spent 
on consumer media advertising, others 
admit that point-of-sale displays have 
value—not in influencing consumer pur- 
chasing, but in buying dealer coopera- 
tion and educating retail sales per- 
sonnel, 


> By far the greatest number of adver- 
tisers, however, are convinced that 
dealer aids have real value as market- 
ing tools, provided they are used cor- 
rectly. Richfield Oil Corp. of New 
York sales promotion manager B. N. 
Pollak sums up this point of view: 
“Like every other medium of advertis- 
ing, dealer aids cannot be generalized. 
Well planned dealer helps, properly 
executed, distributed and merchandised 
can be effective sales promotion. 
Otherwise, it can represent wasted ef- 
fort and money.” Adds National Cot- 
ton Council advertising & public rela- 
tions director Ed Lipscomb: “It’s good 
when aimed at a specific goal and 
checked with representative retailers 
in advance; but it’s poor if merely pre- 
pared and mailed out.” 
Significantly, marketer 


after mar- 
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“We admit there’s not enough 
on-the-spot checking done by the 


advertising staff—no manpower to do it. 


All our materials are shipped out to 


the sales force, who deliver and 


discuss, and put it in place in 


the stores. But we have to allow for 


the usual percentage who fall 


down on the job, too.” 


keter prefaces his estimate of the value 
of point-of-sale with a qualification 
such as these: 

e From the consumer research man- 
ager of an automobile company: “Until 
we have evidence, I’m willing to go 
along with the opinions of our dealers 
and sales promotion specialists.” 

e From the ad director of a building 
materials manufacturer: “Value? Who 
knows? I would hate to try and sell 
without them. There’s a terrific waste 
in this material but on the whole I think 
it is a necessary evil.” 

e From an executive of an electrical 
components maker: “Dealer aids have 
some importance, of course, but it’s 
not too measurable. It’s part of our 
service in making our line desirable.” 


> The common factor in these and 
other comments is the frank admission 
of ignorance about the proper function 
—and the effectiveness of dealer aids. 
Points out Pillsbury Mills feed & soy 
division admanager Maurice Cook: “We 
admit there’s not enough on-the-spot 
checking done by the advertising staff 
—no manpower to do it. All our ma- 
terials are shipped out to the sales 
force, who deliver and discuss, and put 
it in place in the stores. But we have 
to allow for the usual percentage who 
fall down on the job, too.” 

On all counts, most advertisers ad- 
minister dealer aid programs in a hit- 
or-miss fashion, without adequate in- 
formation either about retailers’ needs 
or the effectiveness of a display piece. 
According to a survey conducted by 
the Assn. of National Advertisers, fewer 
than half the companies polled do any 
sort of regular pre-testing of display 
promotions or material. Of those that 
do, by far the largest proportion de- 
pend on a single pre-testing channel. 
The most frequently used method of 
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testing displays is the regular field sales 
force—at once the least expensive and 
probably the least efficient channel. 
Of the more elaborate—and more re- 
liable—means of pre-testing displays, 
such as organized traffic tests, only a 
tiny fraction of ANA’s respondents uti- 
lize them on a regular basis (though a 
substantial number use such_ profes- 
sional testing methods occasionally). 
In any case, few advertisers check re- 
sults of a test by using a second pre- 
testing channel, such as placing trial 
displays with selected customers. 

Furthermore, even if advertisers de- 
vised fool-proof means of determining 
whether point-of-sale materials are ef- 
fective in generating sales, Tide’s series 
conclusively demonstrates that the best 
display in the world is worthless if it 
isn’t accepted and used by retailers. 
Generally speaking, a dealer will use 
a display if it is planned and executed 
by men who think in retailing terms, 
or at least try to find out from retailers 
themselves what the most useful dis- 
plays are. 

Significantly, according to a Tide 
survey of its Advertising Leadership 


Panel, only one out of five advertisers 
bother to ask their retail outlets di- 
rectly what kind of display they need. 
By far the largest number depend on 
routine scraps of information embed- 
ded in salesmen’s reports. Another 
large percentage leave the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of regional] distributors, 
who by & large are not interested in 
the subject of dealer aids (it has been 
a constant source of irritation to adver- 
tisers that the display material en- 
trusted to distributors for placement in 
retail stores more often than not re- 
mains in the distributors’ warehouses). 
Quite a few say very frankly that they 
merely guess. 

As for entrusting dealer aid plan- 
ning to personnel specially trained in 
this specialized branch of advertising, 
advertisers don’t rack up a much more 
encouraging record. Advertising man- 
agers, sales managers and advertising 
personnel most often participate in 
point-of-sale planning. Point-of-sale 
suppliers, who might legitimately be 
expected to be experts in the field, 
are consulted in the planning stage in 
only 20% of companies. Probably the 
most fruitful source of properly ori- 
ented display ideas, an outside market 
research organization with personnel 
trained in retail merchandising, is al- 
most never called in. 


> All in all, advertisers and retailers 
have presented a number of solutions 
for the enormous waste of money and 
marketing opportunity in the area of 
dealer aids. These range from entrust- 
ing display management to a network 
of merchandising representatives, to 
tailoring display promotions to each 
type of retail outlet. None of these 
solutions, it would seem, has any kind 
of real future unless dealer aids are 
planned by men trained to think in 
terms of retailers’ needs, and unless 
these needs are once and for all iso- 
lated by intelligent research and field 
testing. | 


“Like every other medium of 


advertising, dealer aids cannot be 


generalized. Well planned dealer helps, 


properly executed, distributed 


and merchandised can be effective sales 


promotion. Otherwise it can represent 


wasted effort and money.” 
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Olin Mathieson’s Hunter 
tells ‘diversity’ story 


Aside from being one of the nation’s 
most diversified enterprises, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. is also one 
of the country’s largest (it ranks 61st in 
dollar sales). Last year, sales topped 
$596 million, while operations now ex- 
tend through every nation of the free 
world. But in one important respect, 
diversity has been a thorn. “People who 
regard us negatively don’t like the idea 
of a ‘shotguns to toothpaste’ company,” 
says Olin public relations director 
Henry H. Hunter. “They don’t like the 
idea of a lot of little industries.” 


Diversification is obviously the back- 
bone of ‘Olin Mathieson’s corporate 
strength; the company resulted ~from 
the merger of Olin Industries and 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. three years 
ago, and has gained considerable mo- 
mentum since then. This spring alone 
it bought the Southern Electrical Corp. 
(aluminum cable manufacturer), began 
building a $1,500,000 auto chemical 
plant in Mapleton (III.), completed a 
$200,000 laboratory addition to its 
Squibb division in New Brunswick 

This week, it laid the cornerstone 
for a new $36,000,000 plant in Niagara 
Falls for production of boron-based 
high energy fuels for rockets & missiles. 
By year’s end it will have entered 
aluminum production as the industry’s 
fourth largest producer (Tide—April 
26) with new plants in the Ohio Valley. 
And also by year’s end, products will 


EXECUTIVES AT EASE - 


Ten years ago, Gus. K. Bowman, 
partner in the Columbus (Ohio) adver- 
tising agency of Byer & Bowman, hit 
upon a unique method for relaxing 
from the pressures of advertising dead- 
lines: rock carving. He has since built 
a curious collection of carved oddities, 
ranging in size from a fraction of an 
inch to six or seven inches, and in sub- 
ject from embedded footprints to weird 
faces not unlike those in primitive 
works. Bowman considers this only an 
occasional hobby, may take from a week 
to a year in adding his talents to what 
nature originally shaped. His basic 
material is hard flint pebble. His tools: 
a tiny electric drill and the abrasive 


disks used by dentists. 
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range from anti-freeze to isotopes, from 
chemicals to cosmetics. 

Promotion of Hunter last month to 
the newly created post of public re- 
lations director was Olin’s official rec- 
ognition of the big selling job it has 
ahead—especially in the financial com- 
munity, the source of investment capi- 
tal for expansion. Actually, as assistant 
public relations director (under admini- 
strative vice-president Gordon Grand, 
Jr.) Hunter has been doing much of 
this work since the merger. To date, 
however, the emphasis was on “internal 
awareness,” or, as Hunter says, “trying 
to describe what we saw ourselves to 
be.” 

Olin decided to classify itself into 
three product areas—metals (non-fer- 
rous), chemicals and packaging — and 
to explain its activities in each of these 
fields via a book distributed to em- 
ployes, the press and the financial com- 
munity. Hunter’s job will be to supple- 
ment this book by making public the 
progress the company is making in all 
three fields and how future ventures 
will fit into the overall operation. 


In this Hunter now has a staff of 
seven and expects to add two more aids 
shortly. Plans are formulated by a pub- 
lic relations policy committee composed 
of Olin Mathieson’s board chairman, 
president, administrative vice-president 
Grand and Hunter. The committee was 
formed in May, meets regularly to 
talk over public relations problems, de- 
termine the best ways to solve them. 

Hunter joined Olin Industries just 
prior to the merger as publicity super- 
visor. Previously he worked for mid- 


Gus K. Bowman 


~ 


Olin Mathieson’s Henry Hunter 


west advertising agencies and on busi- 
ness magazines, for one year was as- 
sistant city editor of the Champaign 
(Ill.) Gazette. A tall, robust and friendly 
man, he likes outdoor sports. 


Bill Bros. elects board 
chairman, president 


Last month, to fill posts vacated by 
the death of publisher-founder Ray- 
mond Bill, Bill Brothers Publishing Co. 
elected Philip Salisbury chairman of 
the board and John Hartman president. 
Bill Brothers publishes Tide, Fast 
Food, Floor Covering Profits, Grocer 
Graphic, Plastics Technology, Premium 
Practice, Rubber World, Sales Man- 
agement, Sales Meetings, Tires-TBA 
Merchandising, and Yankee Grocer. 

Salisbury, a Bill Brothers executive 
since 1928, will continue as editor & 
publisher of Sales Management and 
Tide executive committee chairman. 
Prior to 1928 Salisbury was vice-presi- 
dent & eastern sales manager of Dart- 
nell Corp. and is also a past president 
of the American Marketing Assn. Salis- 
bury lives in Manhattan with his wife, 
Leah, spends leisure time at their sum- 
mer home in Lewisboro (N.Y.). 

Hartman has been Bill Brothers vice- 
president since July, 1955, before that 
was sales director of Sales Manage- 
ment. During World War II he was 
founder-editor of a Navy paper, later 
was founder-partner of Bacon, Hartman 
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LETTERS 


Bravo 

Sirs: 

At first I felt that Senor Depperman 
wouldn't cover one of the points in the 
Internal vs. External Counsel, that is ap- 
parent to us as one of the most external 
PR firms in our zone of operations 
(newest office, 111 Rue du Cherche-Midi, 
Paris 6, France). 

Upon rereading the article, however, we 
felt he had done a fine appraisal of a con- 
troversy-maker although we respectfully 
submit that we think we can make a 
stronger case for the external operation 
that works tightly with a smaller inte- 
grated internal company PR _ director 
and his staff. 

We should know something of this 
middle road as it is the keystone of our 
national and international client services. 

Best wishes from several of your most 
avid readers. 

Sandy M. Pitofsky 

President 


Pan-American Public Relations, Ltd. 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 


PR 

Sirs: 

Apparently I must have slept past my 
station on the New Haven with an un- 
opened copy of Tide in my lap, because 
I’ve been unaware of what you headline 
in your May 10 issue as “one of the most 
heated debates in public relations,” that 
allegedly is being waged between advo- 
cates of internal PR departments and ex- 
ternal PR counseling firms. 

I subscribe to the points cited in Wil- 
liam H. Depperman’s comprehensive arti- 
cle, “PR: Internal Staff or External Coun- 
sel,” but I do not admit that either ser- 
vice is mutually exclusive. And, certainly, 
I cannot agree that any conflict exists. 

Many of BBDO’s public relations clients 
maintain extensive internal operations, as 
do clients of other agencies and inde- 
pendent public relations firms. We work 
together quite amicably, each handling 
whatever special area of public relations 
for which his group is best qualified. In- 
variably, where an internal public rela- 
tions operation does not exist, we recom- 
mend one be established. Then we can 
better assure that it and we perform 
at maximum efficiency. 

It’s not necessarily a choice between in- 
ternal or external PR; often, a happy, ef- 
fective liaison is the best answer to the 
client’s public relations problems. 

Ralph H. Major, Jr. 

Vice-President 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
New York City 
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FOOTNOTES 


End of an era 


Early last month, the automobile industry took 
a bold and praiseworthy step: acting through the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn., auto makers 
agreed to end their participation in stock car rac- 
ing, to stop advertising racing victories, and to dis- 
continue all advertising involving speed, horse- 
power and acceleration. 

The action came in the form of a resolution, 
but it takes the effect of an order since the presi- 
dents of each auto company are the key figures in 
AMA. The resolution provides that: 

e Auto makers will not participate in any com- 
petitive test of passenger cars suggesting racing 
or speed. 

e Auto makers will not encourage or assist their 
employes, dealers or others to take part in races, 
nor will they furnish financial, advertising, engi- 
neering, or public relations assistance in connection 
with racing. 

e Auto makers will not supply so-called “pace 
cars” or “official cars” in connection with races. 
e Auto makers will not advertise or publicize any 
races, or the results thereof. 

e Auto makers will not advertise or publicize any 
details of their cars concerning speed, torque, 
horsepower, acceleration or performance. 

There are a variety of reasons behind the in- 
dustry’s decision, but one stands out above all: if 
auto makers had not the decision to quit racing, 
and to de-emphasize speed and horsepower, federal 
and state governments would have moved in with 
legislation to accomplish the same thing. 

The horsepower race, which hit its peak in 
1955, had reached ridiculous proportions. Auto 
advertising boasted of fantastic power in today’s 
cars, and several states were considering legisla- 
tion to limit horsepower or to require governors 
on cars. A House subcommittee was also involved 
in an investigation of the horsepower race. 

While all the horsepower advertising is pure 
fancy (most of the horsepower claims were based 
on a liberal imagination rather than engineering 
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tests), it still had encouraged the public to think 
in terms of speed and power. With the accident 
toll rising, safety spokesmen have become more 
& more concerned with this public attitude. 


In its advertising of racing victories, the auto 
industry also went to ridiculous extremes. There 
were so many conflicting claims, so many mean- 
ingless boasts, that consumers often wondered how 
many cars could win one and the same race. 

The claim has often been put forth that racing 
allows engineers to test new features, to study 
cars under extreme stress and to make them more 
safe. But the simple truth is that auto makers 
have developed laboratory testing techniques to 
the point where they are faster, more revealing 
and more accurate than road tests. 

The decision by auto makers to abandon racing 
and horsepower dramatizes a basic truism. The 
auto industry all too often gets caught up in its 
own enthusiasm, loses sight of its fundamental 
purpose and forgets that the public interest must 
come first. If all of the time and money spent on 
racing had been put into safety research, and if 
all the horsepower advertising had been eliminated 
in favor of a safe driving crusade, there would be 
many fewer accidents—and the threat of legislation 
would never have hung over Detroit. 

The AMA resolution gives a good indication 
of what kind of advertising will be used to sell 
automobiles in the future. Auto makers, says the 
resolution, should “encourage owners and drivers 
to evaluate passenger cars in terms of useful power 
and ability to afford safe, reliable, comfortable 
transportation. . . .”. This means that automobile 
advertising (and you can see samples of it already) 
will stress comfort, convenience, safety, economy, 
price and special features. 

The most ironic part of this whole situation 
may come as sales continue to maintain their cur- 
rent level. For auto makers will probably dis- 
cover to their surprise that the American consumer 
doesn’t really want a high-powered racing car 


after all. 
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